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are, as I think, continuations of an epistolary novel begun in Leipsic. Goethe says that he based his compositions written for Gellert's Prak-tikum on "leidenschaftliche Gegenstande," which must mean love affairs. Now the two letters unquestionably deal with his and Horn's Leipsic liaisons, and must, accordingly, have some connection with the compositions handed in to Gellert. After the first labours of an attempt to write the continuation in Strasburg his interest in the completion of the novel must of necessity have nagged, partly because of his change of taste, and partly because of the springing up of his new love passion for Frieder-ike. Nevertheless he preserved a certain fondness for the fragment and gave it to Lavater to read in July, 1774 (GJ., xx., 268). Lavater calls the composition an " Aufsatz " ; Arianne an Wetty. The designation " Aufsatz'' supports the view that the epistolary novel had been begun as a composition for Gellert's Praktikum. Lavater in calling it an "Aufsatz" has certainly preserved the title as it appeared in Goethe's copy-book.
35.    Reich, W., xxvii., 299; teuer, xxvii., 328; schon, xxvii., 229 (9 and 26), 230; heiter, fruchtbar, frohlich, xxvii., 340; herrlich, fruchtbar, xxvii., 330; herrlich, xxvii., 324; xxviii., 30, 79, 84; paradiesisch, xxvii., 327; xxviii., 45;  neues Paradies, xxvii., 230.
36.    Gesellschaft der schOnen Wissenschaften.    Kochendttrffer, in an article (Pr. Jahrb., Ixvi., 554 ff., and Ixvii., 316^.), with the spirit of which I am very much in sympathy, has  questioned  Salzmann's and Goethe's membership in the society, indeed the very existence of the society, maintaining that it was identical with the Socie'te' de Philosophic et de Belles-Lettres, founded in 1767.    This assertion is very difficult to support.    The Socie'te' changed its name to Academic in 1768, at the same time assuming a character to correspond to the change of name, by dividing itself into four  classes.    Its transactions were conducted in French (Fritz, Leben Blessigs, p. 8 /.).    Consequently the Gesellschaft der schonen Wissenschaften can neither in name nor in character be considered identical with that Acade"mie.    Such people as Lenz and Jung-Stilling, who at that time were aglow with German patriotism, could not have joined such a society, much less delivered addresses at its meetings. Accordingly the German society founded by Lenz in  1775 was not, as Kochendorffer says, a continuation of the French organisation, but the latter continued to exist, as is shown by a letter from Lenz to Haffner (Froitzheim, Zu Strassburgs Sturm- und Drangperiode, p. 54).    The historical sources, on the other hand, establish the separate existence of a Gesellschaft der schOnen Wissenschaften, of which Actuary Salzrnann, Goethe, Lenz, and Jung-Stilling were members.   What Kochendorffer has to say specifically against Goethe's membership is lacking in convincing power.    That Goethe on Jung's return knew nothing of the latter's marriage, nor of the congratulations of the society is easily explained, for during the time between Jung's departure and his return Goethe had been in Sesenheim.    The sentence referring to the Shakespeare day in Goethe's letter of Sept. 21, 1771, to Roederer, seems to me to speak in favour of Goethe's membership, rather than against it.    Kochendorffer's objections to Froitzheim's view are, in my opinion, easily met.    The theatre had often been the subject of discussion in the society, and Goethe, carry-